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1965-1966  School  Adivify  Schedule 


OCTOBER 

1  Friday    Primary  Party 

5  Tuesday    Literary  Society 

6  Wednesday   PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

librarj^ 

12    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

19    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

21    Thursday        Open  House  for  MEA, 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

29    Friday    Halloween  Party 

(all  students) 

NOVEMBER 

2  Tuesday  Literary  Society 

3  Wednesday    PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

library 

5    Friday    End  First  9  Weeks 

9    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

1 1    Thursday  Holiday 

15  Monday       State  Board  of  Education 

16  Tuesday   Jr.  N.A.D. 

19  Friday    Primary  Party 

24    Wednesday        Thanksgiving  Recess, 

noon 

29    Monday      Classes  Resume,  8:20  a.m. 

DECEMBER 

1    Wednesday        PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

library 

3-4,  Fri  and  Sat  Meeting  of  the 

Montana  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
14    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

17  Friday    Elk's  Christmas  Party 

18  Saturday    Jr.  N.A.D.  Christmas 

Party 

20  Monday    Christmas  Program 

Rehearsal  7:30  p.m. 

21  Tuesday    Christmas  Program, 

8:00  p.m. 

22  'Wednesday        PTHA,  11:00  a.m. 

Christmas  Recess  (noon) 

JANUARY 

3  Monday  Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

4  Tuesday    Literary  Society 

5  Wednesday        PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

library 


11    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

18    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

26  Wednesday    Final  Exams, 

First  Semester 

27  Thursday    Final  Exams 

First  Semester 

28  Friday   End  Second  9  Weeks, 

First  Semester 

29  Saturday    Teen  Party 

FEBRUARY 

1  Tuesday   Literary  Society 

2  Wednesday  ____  PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

library 

8    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

1 1  Friday  Gallaudet  Day  (Jr.  N.A.D. ) 
15    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

25  Friday    Primary  Party 

MARCH 

1  Tuesday  Literary  Society 

2  Wednesday    PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

library 

8    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

15    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D, 

18  Friday    Primary  Party 

19  Saturday    Teen  Party 

2  5    Friday  End  Third  9  Weeks 

29    Tuesday  Literary  Society 

APRIL 

6    Wednesday        Easter  Recess  (noon) 

Parents  Day,  8:20  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 

12  Tuesday  Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

1?    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

26  Tuesday   -  Jr.  N.A.D. 

29  Friday  Arbor  Day  (Teen  Debs) 

MAY 

3  Tuesday    Literary  Society 

10    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

20  Friday    Jr.  N.A.D.  Outing 

21  Saturday         Spring  Picnic  (Rotating 

Classes) 

28    Saturday  Spring  Picnic  (Non  Rotat- 
ing Classes) 

30  Monday  Holiday 

3 1  Tuesday  Final  Exams,  Second 

Semester 


A/lr.  Paul  Bobbin  Addresses 
1965  Graduaiing  Class 


Highlighting  our  commencement  activities  last  spring 
was  the  graduation  address  by  Mr.  Paul  Babbitt,  Super- 
visor of  Special  Education  for  the  state  of  Montana. 
Rarely  do  we  find  a  graduation  address  possessing  such 
thought  stimulating  material,  and  at  the  same  time, 
reaching  the  comphrension  of  our  graduates. 

For  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  our  graduation 
exercises  last  May,  we  wish  to  provide  you  with  the 
opportunity  to  read  this  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Babbitt. 

— Editor's  Note 

Life  can  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  is  completely  occupied  with  master- 
ing the  basic  fundamentals  of  living.  You 
learn  to  crawl  and  then  to  walk.  You  learn  to 
cry  and  then  to  talk.  You  learn  to  eat  and  to 
play.  These  skills  will  be  important  for  you 
all  of  your  life.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
skill  you  have  learned  in  this  first  part  of  your 
life  is  that  you  have  learned  how  to  learn. 

Many  years  ago  people  went  to  school  for  a 
few  years  and  that  was  the  end  of  their  learn- 
ing. Today,  in  the  age  of  jets,  computers  and 
rapidly  changing  standards  of  excellence,  thi.s 
is  not  so.  Your  learning  should  not  be  finished, 
but  just  getting  started.  You  have  just  finished 
the  part  of  your  life  in  which  you  have  learned 
how  to  learn.  Now  you  can  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  learning.  This  should  be  a  continuous 
process  from  here  on.  Some  of  you  are  going 
on  to  college.  Some  of  you  are  going  into  a 
trade  school,  and  some  of  you  are  going  into 
the  world  of  work.  Still  others  from  this  gradu- 
ating class  and  the  classes  to  come  will  become 
wives  and  mothers.  The  roads  you  will  travel 
will  be  different  but  each  of  you  will  have  un- 
limited opportunities  for  continued  learning. 
You  must  take  full  advantage  of  these  opport- 
unities and  never  let  your  learning  stop. 


When  a  person  stops  learning,  he  starts 
marking  time  and  his  life  becomes  progres- 
sively emptier.  It  is  no  longer  rare  for  a  person 
to  enter  into  an  entirely  new  occupation  at  the 
age  of  40.  Sociologists  tell  us  that  this  type  of 
change  in  mid-life  will  become  increasingly 
more  common  in  the  years  to  come.  Those 
who  have  continued  with  their  learning  will  be 
able  to  make  an  easy  transition  and  those  who 
have  stopped  learning  will  experience  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  making  a  shift  and  learn- 
ing new  systems  and  procedures.  Your  con- 
tinued learning  can  be  in  many  forms,  or  a 
combination  of  several.  This  can  include  adult 
education  at  night,  Saturday  morning  classes, 
on  the  job  learning,  correspondence  courses, 
and  last  but  perhaps  most  important,  inde- 
pendent study.  Study  of  any  kind  is  seldom 
easy,  as  you  so  well  know,  but  the  dividends 
of  self  enrichment  make  the  effort  worthwhile. 
I  want  to  impress  in  your  thinking  the  import- 
ance of  education  and  that  your  education  is 
not  finished  but  rather  just  getting  started. 

Now  you  are  moving  into  the  adult  world, 
prepared  to  learn  and  with  a  strong  desire  to 
make  your  mark  and  accomplish  the  goals  of 
your  life.  The  goals  of  your  life  may  not  be 
clear  at  this  time  and  the  establishment  of  your 
goals  will  be  one  of  your  earliest  tasks.  This 
is  the  time  in  your  life  when  you  must 
come  to  grips  with  your  future.  You  must 
determine  what  accomplishments  you  want  to 
make  during  your  lifetime.  You  should  ask 
yourself,  "What  do  I  want  to  be  doing  10  years 
from  now?  20  years  from  now?  What  ac- 
complishments should  I  have  made  by  then? 
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What  are  my  goals?"  Some  people  set  goals 
that  are  always  easy  for  them  to  reach.  They 
never  stretch  out  very  far  and  the  other  part  is 
that  they  rarely  go  very  far.  Other  people  set 
goals  that  are  clearly  above  and  beyond  their 
capabilities,  a  pie  in  the  sky  situation.  Your 
goals  must  be  set  within  realistic  limits,  not  so 
high  that  they  are  impossible  for  you  to  attain, 
but  not  so  easy  that  they  can  be  reached  with- 
out stretching  out  a  bit.  In  the  planning  of 
your  goals  you  should  have  both  short  and 
long  range  objectives.  You  should  have  some 
objectives  that  can  be  fulfilled  in  a  short  time 
and  these  should  be  in  the  direction  of  helping 
you  fulfill  the  distant  or  long  range  goals. 
The  setting  of  goals  is  a  very  personal  thing. 
While  others  may  be  interested  in  your  wel- 
fare, they  cannot  and  should  not  set  the  goals 
that  you  will  have  to  meet.  Unlike  school,  no 
one  will  set  a  deadline  for  you,  no  one  will  say 
that  you  didn't  finish  your  assignment  and 
there  will  be  no  grades.  You  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  setting  your  own  goals,  of  making 
your  own  deadlines  and  in  the  final  showing, 
you  will  give  yourself  a  grade  of  pass  or  fail. 

Afe  w  days  ago  I  chatted  with  a  67-year-old 
gentleman  and  he  said,  "You  know,  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt, time  is  so  shoi't."  I  said,  "What  do  you 
mean?"  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  was 
younger  he  just  lived  from  day  to  day  and 
never  really  set  any  goals  for  himself.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  in  the  past  few  years  he  had 
really  tackled  the  problem  and  now  had  some 
goals.  He  mentioned  that  if  he  had  these  goals 
when  he  was  20,  he  would  have  reached  them. 
Then  he  paused,  and  said,  "But  time  is  so 
short,  I  may  not  be  able  to  make  them."  Don't 
wait  until  time  has  run  out  before  you  set  your 
goals.  The  setting  of  goals  is  indeed  a  difficult 
task  and  the  reaching  up  to  accomplish  them  is 
likewise  difficult.  The  easiest  way  is  never  to 
face  the  problem.  Just  say  "Manana"  and  keep 


saying  it.  The  gentleman  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  wished  that  he  had  not  taken  the  easy  way. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  little  bit  about  ab_- 
lity  and  its  relationship  to  success.  Most  of  us 
have  more  ability  than  we  ever  seriously  use. 
We  have  ability  to  do  things  in  many  differing 
fields.  Frequently  we  limit  the  use  of  our 
abilities  to  one  or  two  areas.  We  excel  in  these 
areas  but  we  could  excel  in  numerous  areas 
The  reluctance  to  use  and  to  develop  our  many 
abilities  is  a  thing  that  hurts  many  of  us.  It 
holds  us  to  a  limited  success  in  a  restricted 
field.  Whenever  you  see  a  person  who  is  very 
successful,  he  has  probably  fostered  and  de- 
veloped a  wide  range  of  his  abilities.  He  may 
be  using  more  of  his  abilities  than  the  person 
who  is  less  successful.  The  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  in  this  regard  is  that  success  is 
not  related  to  the  extent  of  one's  abilities,  but 
rather  to  the  extent  of  one's  willingness  to  use 
his  abilities. 

.  (Continued  on  Page  7) 

Two  Questions  Relative  to 
Speech  and  Speechreoding 
Under  the  Rochester  Method 

By  Edward  L.  Scouten 

Recently  two  possible  disadvantages  of  the 
Rochester  Method  have  been  suggested.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  both  be  delineated 
and  considered  as  to  their  validity  in  terms  o( 
actual  practice.  The  first  disadvantage  has  been 
stated  to  be  that  a  deaf  child  has  difficulty  in 
watching  both  the  lips  of  a  speaker  and  his 
fingerspelling  at  the  same  time.  In  considering 
this  idea,  it  will  be  recalled  by  readers  vt^ho  are 
well  acquainted  with  manual  communication 
that  deaf  persons  seldom  focus  their  eyes  upon 
the  hand  of  a  speaker.  To  the  contrary,  thev 
almost  habitually  maintain  eye-contact  with 
him. 
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Boeing  Employees  Present  Gift 


Included  above  from  left  to  right  are  R.  A, 
Hughes,  Base  Manager  for  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.; 
Superintendent,  Floyd  McDowell;  Max  Howard 
and  Russ  Lawson,  representatives  of  the  Boeing 
Employees  Good  Neighbor  Fund. 

Superintendent  McDowell  is  accepting  a  ^500 
gift  to  the  school  which  was  given  by  Boeing 
Company  employees.  All  employees  of  the  com- 


pany participate  in  a  Good  Neighbor  Fund  which 
is  used  to  help  worthy  agencies  and  projec'.s  in 
many  local  communities  where  Boeing  employees 
are  working.  It  is  their  united  way  of  being  Good 
Neighbors. 

The  gift  to  our  school  is  to  be  used  in  our 
Y.M.C.A.  swimming  and  physical  education 
classes. 


In  the  Rochester  Method,  which  is  funda- 
mentally an  oral  method,  the  deaf  child  is 
taught  to  focus  his  attention  on  a  speaker  s 
lips.  The  child's  peripheral  vision  then  per- 
ceives the  hand  in  fingerspelling  as  it  supple- 
ments in  grammatical  English  the  broken  syn- 
tax pattern  presented  by  the  lip-signs  oi 
speechreading.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  wrote 
apropos  to  this  point: 

Some  teachers  in  their  anxiety  to  teach 


speechreading  to  their  pupils  have  the  idea 
that  they  should  refrain  from  every  other 
mode  of  communication  so  that  their  pupils 
will  be  forced  to  observe  the  movements  of 
the  mouth  and  the  mouth  alone. 

For  instance,  it  is  easy  to  write  an  ambi- 
guous word,  or  to  spell  it  by  a  manual  alp- 
habet, but  some  teachers  refrain  from  doing 
so  under  the  impression  that  this  practice 
leads  the  pupil  to  depend  upon  the  hand, 
instead  of  the  mouth. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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by  J.  WILLIAM  LENTH 

This  year  marks  my  second  year  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  Department  for  the  Deaf.  I  would 
like  to  name  this  year  "The  Year  of  Transi- 
tion," and  in  each  issue  of  the  Leader  this  year 
I  will  have  an  article  explaining  some  of  the 
transitions  that  are  taking  place  within  this 
department. 

I  hope  that  much  of  the  confusion  and 
chaos  that  frequently  accompanies  transition 
will  be  avoided  by  having  waited  one  year  be- 
fore putting  them  into  effect. 

The  Year  of  Transition  (Number  1) 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  developing  an 
educational  program  that  meets  the  needs  of 
the  student  is  placing  the  student  in  classes 
that  will  provide  just  the  right  challenge  for 
him.  We  cannot  make  the  challenge  too  great 
or  the  class  will  become  frustrating,  nor  can 
the  challenge  be  too  slight  or  the  class  will  be- 
come boring.  This  problem  is  intensified  in  ■\ 
small  residential  school  such  as  ours  because 
the  small  enrollment  and  limited  faculty  do 
not  permit  an  extensive  breakdown  in  classes 
so  that  individual  differences  may  be  satisfied. 

In  the  early  spring  of  last  year  all  of  the 
students  were  given  achievement  tests  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest  classes.  The  re- 
sults of  these  tests  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
there  existed  in  many  of  our  classes  a  wide 
range  of  achievement  and  ability  among  the 
students  within  one  class.  I  further  concluded 
from  these  test  results  that  in  many  of  these 
classes  having  a  broad  range  of  abilities,  the 
two  extremes  were  not  receiving  the  best  edu- 
cation that  could  be  provided.  By  this  I  mean, 
first,  not  enough  and  over-simplified  material 
was  being  given  the  better  students  and  as  a 


result  they  lacked  proper  enthusiasm  and 
stimulation.  Second,  the  work  given  the  lower 
achieving  students  was  too  difficult  and  be- 
came frustrating.  While  this  middle  of  the 
road  approach  permitted  the  teacher  to  feei 
satisfied  that  he  or  she  was  communicating 
with  all  levels  within  the  class,  maximum  edu- 
cation was  not  taking  place. 

In  considering  groupings  for  classes  this 
year,  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
following:  1.  achievement  scores  in  each  sub- 
ject, 2.  rate  of  learning,  3.  age  (inclusive  of 
chronological,  mental  and  social) ,  4.  hard  of 
hearing  or  profoundly  deaf.  Consider  for  a 
moment  two  students,  A  and  B,  assuming  they 
are  nearly  the  same  in  number  2  and  3  as 
named  above.  Both  student  A  and  B  might 
have  a  language  achievement  of  5th  grade, 
student  A  a  science  achievement  of  8th  grade 
and  a  social  studies  achievement  of  3rd  grade, 
student  B  a  science  achievement  of  5  th  grade 
and  a  social  studies  achievement  of  6th  grade. 
As  the  school  program  in  the  rotating  classes 
has  been  operating  these  students  would  go  to 
the  same  language,  science  and  social  studies 
classes.  This  year  a  more  flexible  program  has 
been  developed  so  that  students  A  and  B 
would  attend  the  same  language  class  but 
would  attend  different  science  and  social 
studies  classes.  All  of  the  students  within  these 
classes  would  have  nearly  the  same  achieve- 
m.ent  level.  As  a  result  of  this  program  a  stu- 
dent may  be  classified  as  a  student  in  Class  7, 
but  may  attend  classes  in  which  there  are  stu- 
dents from  Class  6  or  Class  8. 

Individual  differences  also  exist  within  our 
faculty.  One  teacher  may  have  a  broad  science 
and  math  background  and,  needless  to  say. 
a  great  interest  in  teaching  these  subjects. 
Another  teacher  may  have  a  varied  back- 
ground and  a  special  talent  for  getting  a  point 
across  to  a  low  achieving  student.  Every  class 
assignment  has  been  made  with  the  purpose 
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in  mind  of  getting  the  maximum  performance 
from  both  the  teacher  and  the  student. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  be  so  optimistic 
about  our  non-rotating  classes.  This  year's 
intake  has  been  much  greater  than  anticipate»i 
and  the  majority  of  these  new  students  are 
beginning  students.  In  some  of  the  non-rotat- 
ing classes  there  are  two  distinct  grade  levels. 
In  such  classes  very  little  integration  in  subject 
matter  can  be  accomplished  and  they  must 
be  taught  as  distinct  and  separate  classes.  This 
condition  will  have  to  be  tolerated  until  a  year 
from  now  when  an  additional  member  may  be 
added  to  the  faculty.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
skeptical  if  one  more  faculty  member  answer- 
ing all  of  the  needs  of  our  non-rotating  classes. 

Enrollment  Increases 

Although  there  were  ten  graduates  last 
spring,  the  total  enrollment  of  the  school  is 
noticeably  greater  this  year  than  last  year. 
From  all  indications  we  can  expect  continued 
growth  in  the  school  in  years  to  come.  In- 
creases from  this  year  and  increases  anticipated 
for  the  next  year  should  bring  the  school  close 
to  capacity  and  if  facilities  are  not  expanded 
there  will  be  a  waiting  list.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  reached  capacity  in  several  age  and  ac- 
ademic levels  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  in 
these  areas. 

New  students  for  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Department  for  the  Deaf 

Flarin  Biglake,  Billings 
Clover  Brockman,  Fairfield 
Donna  Christenson,  Harrison 
Bradford  Davis,  Sunburst 
Janet  and  JoAnne  Hedges,  Laurel 
Steven  Hoppe,  St.  Ignatius 
Michael  Howser,  Havre 
Mary  LaRoque,  Glasgow 
Darcie  LeMieux,  Great  Falls 
Alvin  Short,  Great  Falls 
Timmy  Sullivan,  Great  Falls 


Christine,  Joan,  and  John  Wehrli,  Ana- 
conda 

Steven  Yackley,  Chester 
Department  for  the  Blind 

Randy   and   Ricky   Christiansen,  Great 
Falls 

George  Sneed,  Billings 
Rochester  Method  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Classroom  experience  in  teaching  begin- 
ning five-year-old  youngsters  has  revealed 
that  they  have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  with 
this  dual  receptive  media  of  speechreading 
supplemented  by  fingerspelling. 

The  second  disadvantage  has  been  stated  to 
be  the  possible  difficulty  of  a  deaf  child's 
speaking  and  fingerspelling  at  the  same  time. 
Under  the  Rochester  Method  the  use  of 
fingerspelling  may  be  presented  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  deaf  child's  speech  development. 
In  his  learning  the  speech  elements  and  their 
various  combinations,  the  child  also  learns 
their  orthographic  representations  in  finger- 
spelling. Through  practice  he  learns  to  use  the 
oral  medium,  speech,  independently  of  the 
fingerspelled  and  vice  versa.  He  is  also  able  to 
combine  both  media  simultaneously,  because 
for  him  one  complements  the  other. 

A  fingerspelled  series  of  phonetic  combina- 
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tions  will  elicit  from  the  deaf  child  their  re- 
petition in  speech.  The  child  is  even  able  to 
respond  orally  to  those  combinations  which 
are  not  visible  on  his  teacher's  lips,  e.g.  kee, 
koo,  kaw,  providing,  of  course,  he  is  permit- 
ted to  see  them  through  fingerspelling  or  writ- 
ing. 

Through  fingerspelling  the  articulatory  as- 
pects of  speech  are  sharpened  in  the  deaf 
child's  mind  because  e.g.  his  fingerspelled 
final-s,  (which  is  commonly  omitted  in  speech) 
reminds  him  of  that  element's  presence  and 
that  it  must  be  pronounced.  In  keeping  with 
this  line  of  thought  Zenas  Freeman  Westervelt 

has  written: 

...  as  soon  as  the  child  has  acquired  free- 
dom of  thought  in  English,  through  manual 
spelling,  and  has  received  training  in  speech, 
he  will  find  himself  mentally  articulating, 
thinking  the  oral  forms  of  whatever  words  he 
spells  or  reads  .  .  . 

The  concensus  of  the  Louisiana  School 
teachers  who  instruct  primary  deaf  children  is 
that  fingerspelling  not  only  aids  as  a  reinforce- 
ment for  speechreading,  but  likewise  serves 
constructively  in  the  motivation  for  and  the 
development  of  speech. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Pelican 

School  Library  Services 

To  Visually  Handicapped  Children 

By  Mytris  Jones 

The  International  Journal  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  1965,  14,  79-82.  A  survey  of 
school  library  services  to  visually  handicapped 
children  revealed  a  poverty  of  facilities,  ma- 
terials, and  services.  More  adequate  physical 
facilities  are  imperative  before  necessary  ma- 
terials can  be  housed.  Numerous  available 
magazines  in  print  and  braille  are  not  provided 
for  students;  the  very  paucity  of  library  ma- 
terials for  visually  handicapped  students  neces- 
sitates optimal  availability  of  all  of  these  to  all 


Fully  qualified  librarians  plus  adequate  fi- 
nancial provision  would  permit  visually  handi- 
capped childi'en  to  have  organized,  adequate 
materials  "in  line  with  the  demands  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  need  of  the  boys  and  girls." 

— Reprinted  from  Exceptional  Children 


Charles  C.  Sturtevant 

Charles  C.  Sturtevant,  45,  a  native  of  De- 
lavan  and  resident  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  the 
past  1  5  years,  died  Friday  in  Chanty  Hospital 
where  he  had  served  since  1953  as  personnel 
director. 

Sturtevant  was  a  graduate  of  Delavan  High 
School  and  Whitewater  College  and  held  a 
master's  degree  in  deaf  teaching  from  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Washington,  D.C.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
five  years  and  in  1948  a  supervising  teacher  in 
the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  was 
employed  in  similar  work  in  New  Jersey  and 
in  1952  he  completed  the  Merit  System  Coun- 
cil of  Louisiana,  a  survey  of  all  state  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  personnel  planning  in  con- 
nection with  the  start  of  statewide  civil  service 
in  Louisiana  in  1953.  Charity  Hospital,  where 
he  was  last  employed,  has  2,500  beds  and  an 
addition. 

Born  Aug.  21,  1919,  in  Delavan,  he  was  the 
son  of  Charles  B.  and  Ella  Collins  Sturtevant. 

Surviving  are  his  father,  Charles  B.,  or 
Delavan;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Brad  Liddle,  a  brother, 
David,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews,  all  of 
Delavan.  His  mother  died  Jan.  23,  1962. 

Services  were  held  at  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday 
in  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  the  Rev.  John  Bigler  officiating. 
Burial  was  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 

— Janesville  Daily  Gazette 
Saturday  July  3,  1965 
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The  Japanese  Abacus 
As  A  Computational  Aid 
For  Blind  Children 

By  C.  Y.  Nolan  and  June  E.  Morris 

Exceptional  Children,  1964,  31,  15-17. 
F'orty-two  junior  high  students  were  pretested 
to:  skill  in  computation  of  whole  and  decimal 
numbers  by  any  method  they  chose.  Contin- 
uous instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
soroban  was  given  for  eight  months,  and  post- 
testing  followed.  Statistically  significant  in- 
creases in  computing  speed  and  accuracy  were 
demonstrated  which  verifies  that  the  soroban 
is  a  practical  and  efficient  approach  in  over 
coming  the  previous  computational  problems 
of  blind  children  . 

— Reprinted  from  Exceptional  Children 

Babbitt's  Address  .  .  , 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
While  a  person  may  have  many  abilities, 
each  of  these  abilities  is  like  a  piece  of  copper 
ore — it  needs  to  be  refined  and  polished  and 
eventually  the  value  will  increase.  Our  abilities 
are  in  a  sense  raw  materials  that  improve  with 
refinement.  When  a  person  displays  an  un- 
usual talent,  we  must  assume  that  the  person 
has  spent  considerable  time  refining  and 
polishing  the  ability  that  led  to  the  talent. 
Most  people  are  quite  willing  to  use  talent  but 
many  people  are  most  reluctant  to  develop 
and  refine  their  raw  abilities.  The  reluctance 
to  develop  raw  abilities  into  refined  talents  is 
one  of  the  things  that  holds  us  back  and  ic 
certainly  can  hurt  us.  A  part  of  the  Jewish 
religious  philosophy  says  that  God  provides 
us  with  abilities  and  it  is  our  individual  responsi- 
bility to  develop  these  abilities  to  the  highest 
possible  level.  I  believe  this  can  apply  to  all 
of  us. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  life  can  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  the  mastery 
of  the  basic  fundamentals.  The  second  part, 


and  you  are  entering  into  it  now,  is  the  learn- 
ing and  doing  and  setting  goals  and  fulfilling 
them.  The  third  part  is  the  time  of  reflection — 
the  looking  back  to  see  if  our  goals  have  been 
met,  to  see  if  our  abilities  have  developed 
into  usable  talents  and  to  see  if  we  have  used 
them. 

In  my  final  moments  with  you,  I  would  like 
to  mention  again  these  points.  They  are  im- 
portant and  can  have  a  profound  effect  on 
your  life. 

1.  Your  learning  is  not  finished,  but  rather 
just  beginning. 

The  importance  of  this  point  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  Principal  of  the  Department 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  Senior  Number  of  the 
Leader,  "Message  to  the  Senior  Class  of 
1965." 

"Look  into  every  situation  as  an  opport- 
unity to  learn  and  to  broaden  yourselves. 
It  is  in  the  years  after  graduation  that 
you  receive  your  real  education." 

2.  Set  your  goals  and  then  make  every  effort 
to  fulfill  them. 

3.  Develop  your  abilities,  all  of  your  abili- 
ties, into  talents  and  use  them. 


Montana 
School  For  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Invites 

Montana   Education  Association 

for 

Classroom  Observation 

4:00  P.M.  -  5:00  P.M. 
October  21,  1965 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 


Class  News 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  back  in  school  again.  We 
have  a  new  fifth  grade  boy,  George  Sneed,  in  our 
room  and  two  third  graders  who  moved  in  from 
the  primary  room.  We  all  enjoyed  our  summer 
vacation.  Rachel  enjoyed  trips  to  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier  Parks.  She  also  enjoyed  a  visit  from  her 
Uncle.  Debbie  spent  her  summer  getting  acquaint- 
ed with  her  new  home  in  the  country.  She  likes 
living  out  of  town  because  they  can  have  more 
room  for  their  pets.  Donald  had  lots  of  fun  tak- 
ing swimming  lessons.  He  also  made  trips  to 
Missoula  and  Kalispell  to  visit  relatives.  Susie 
had  a  nice  time  when  she  went  to  Glacier  Park 
with  her  parents  and  sisters.  Richard  is  very  happy 
that  his  parents  have  moved  to  Great  Falls  so  he 
can  be  a  day  pupil  now.  Bonnie  enjoyed  riding  her 
horses  this  summer.  She  also  had  fun  watching 
their  little  colt  as  he  ran  and  played  in  the  pasture. 
We  are  all  very  anxious  to  get  started  in  our  new 
work. 

— Miss  Kennedy's  Class 

Hitting  the  Road 

Around  the  last  of  July  we  headed  for  the 
mountains.  We  camped  at  Lake  Five  near  Glacier 
Park.  We  went  in  our  school  bus  which  we  have 
had  for  some  time.  We  painted  it  pink  and  call 
it  our  pink  elephant.  On  the  sides  is  written  "It's 
the  Berrys."  On  the  back  we've  written  "Pass  with 
care,  these  Berrys  don't  want  to  be  jam!" 

The  next  day  we  went  over  Logan  Pass.  The 
engine  of  the  bus  had  overheated  so  we  stopped 
on  top  and  slid  in  the  snow  for  awhile. 

We  stayed  at  Lake  Five  the  rest  of  the  week, 
swam  and  played  in  the  water.  One  day  I  was  out 
on  the  water  on  an  air  mattress  for  about  four 
hours  and  got  a  horrible  sunburn.  Mother  said 
she  thought  it  was  a  first  degree  job.  I  could 
hardly  walk  for  a  few  days  because  the  burn 
covered  my  back  and  the  backs  of  my  legs.  I 
wish  we  could  have  stayed  longer.  Living  in  our 
pink  elephant  is  really  fun. 

— Charles  Berry 


The  Big  Affair 

For  the  past  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  custom- 
ary for  the  radio  amateur  operators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  hold  a  joint  convention. 
Last  July  the  convention  was  held  at  Waterton 
Lakes,  Alberta  and  my  family  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  it.  People  gathered  from  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  About  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  Canadians  who  came  were 
from  the  Providence  of  Alberta.  Altogether  there 
were  about  five  or  six  hundred  people  attending. 

I  met  a  fellow  named  Roy  from  New  Zealand. 
We  were  surprised  to  see  some  of  his  equipment 
was  made  in  the  United  States.  He  said  that  most 
of  the  hams  in  New  Zealand  prefer  American- 
made  gear  because  of  its  quality  even  though  it 
costs  a  little  more. 

The  lectures  on  the  technical  side  of  radio  were 
superb.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  next  con- 
vention and  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  attend. 

— Harold  Leigland 

Summer  Contacts 

As  usual  my  summer  went  all  too  fast.  I  spent 
the  time  many  evenings  on  my  short  wave  set, 
sometimes  with  good  results  and  other  times  with 
not  much  luck. 

Contacting  stations  is  like  dialing  a  telephone 
number  without  any  idea  whose  number  one  is 
dialing.  Some  stations  I  contacted  were  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Kentucky, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  many  in  California. 
I  also  contacted  some  stations  in  Canada. 

Just  a  short  time  before  leaving  Billings,  I  con- 
tacted a  ham  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  I  had  never 
contacted  a  station  in  Alaska  before  and  was  most 
happy  to  make  contact. 

— Bruce  Broderick 

A  Gift  from  A  Friend 

On  June  1,  1965,  a  great  big  box  came  in  the 
mail  for  me.  It  came  by  special  delivery  and  I 
could  not  wait  to  see  what  was  in  such  a  huge  box. 
Since  it  was  close  to  lunch,  I  had  to  wait  and  open 
it  afterwards,  and  my  excitement  got  the  best  of 
me.  I  did  not  eat  very  much  lunch.  After  I  got 
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through  eating  I  went  into  the  frontroom.  I  dis- 
covered I  could  not  open  it  with  my  hands  so  I 
had  to  wait  until  my  father  was  finished  eating 
before  I  could  open  it.  After  we  got  the  heavy 
string  off  the  box,  I  did  the  rest  myself. 

It  was  a  mystery  alright,  because  it  was  from 
Illinois  and  I  did  not  know  anyone  in  Illinois.  I 
learned  later  that  it  was  from  a  friend  of  mine 
and  he  had  ordered  this  gift  straight  from  the 
factory.  After  I  opened  the  box,  I  still  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  You  see  all  I  could  find  was 
pieces  of  metal  and  the  like.  I  found  a  note  which 
my  friend  had  put  in  the  box.  The  note  said  it  was 
a  short-wave  set.  I  was  sure  surprised.  The  in- 
structions were  there  to  put  it  together.  After  it 
was  put  together,  I  found  it  very  interesting  to 
listen  to  different  people  talking  from  other  states 
and  foreign  countries,  too. 

There  are  five  bands  and  you  can  pick  up  dif- 
ferent things  on  each  one.  One  is  for  foreign 
countries,  another  for  amateur  and  police  calls, 
one  for  local  broadcasting  and  the  other  two  for 
code  and  picking  up  stations  on  lower  and  high 
frequencies. 

This  is  something  which  I  will  never  get  tired 
of  and  can  spend  many  of  my  leisure  hours  listen- 
ing. Perhaps  someday  I'll  be  able  to  transmit  as 
well  as  listen. 

— Louise  Beach 

"Our-Home-Away-From-Home" 

This  summer  my  family  and  I  have  been  taking 
week-end  trips  to  our  "home-away-from-home," 
as  Mom  calls  it,  which  we  have  purchased  on 
Seeley  Lake.  It's  fun  to  have  "a  swimming  pool  in 
your  back  yard"  as  we  put  it.  The  water  in  the  lake 
is  quite  shallow  for  quite  a  ways  out.  The  only 
problem  is  the  beach. 

When  we  first  saw  the  cabin,  the  beach  was 
equivalent  to  nothing.  The  water  near  shore  was 
full  of  seaweed,  dead  trees,  muck  and  whatever 
else  had  happened  to  fall  in.  We  have  busied 
ourselves  by  removing  the  wood  from  the  muck 
and  covering  it  with  gravel.  The  beach  has  been 
considerably  improved  since  we  began. 

The  town  of  Seeley  is  not  far  away  so  we 
don't  live  far  from  civilization.  It's  so  nice  to  be 
secluded  yet  to  have  modern  conveniences  con- 
veniently at  hand.  Our  family  has  had  so  much 


fun  there  that  we  can  hardly  wait  to  return  next 
summer. 

— Joy  Goodover 

School  Changes 

On  returning  to  school  we  discovered  that  many 
pleasant  changes  had  been  made: 

The  older  boys  found  that  their  lounge  had 
been  moved  down  to  the  ground  floor.  Last  year 
it  was  located  on  the  second  floor. 

The  halls  on  both  the  second  and  third  floors 
have  been  painted  white.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement. 

Mr.  McDowell's  office  is  equipped  with  new 
floor  tile  and  new  lights. 

The  Deaf  Department  received  new  audio 
equipment  and  the  Blind  Department  received 
new  braille  books. 

The  students  in  the  Blind  Department  eat  in  i 
separate  dining  room  now.  They  seem  to  like  this. 

There  are  new  teachers:  Mrs.  Stafne  in  the 
Blind  Department;  Mr.  Bowling  and  Miss  Wheeler 
in  the  Deaf  Department.  New  houseparents  are 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Roth. 

— Anita  Nelson 

A  Summer  Day 

One  evening  in  the  month  of  July,  Daddy 
thought  that  it  would  be  nice  for  me  to  ride  the 
tractor  since  he  was  only  summer  fallowing.  The 
next  morning  we  arose  at  five,  ate,  drove  about  20 
miles  in  the  truck  and  were  in  the  field  before 
eight. 

When  we  got  there  I  found  that  the  tractor  was 
smaller  than  I  had  expected.  As  the  cab  of  the 
tractor  had  only  room  for  one  seat,  I  stood  almost 
all  day.  The  only  thing  I  didn't  like  was  the  big 
bumps.  Once  we  ran  over  a  big  rock  and  I  almost 
fell  out  of  the  tractor  cab. 

We  had  lunch  in  the  truck  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  I  was  so  hungry  that  the  pork  and  beans 
and  the  sandwiches  tasted  elegant. 

When  7  p.m.  came  Dad  and  I  were  hot,  dirty 
and  tired  but  we  still  had  20  miles  to  drive  home. 
In  the  way  home  Dad  asked  if  I  would  like  to 
go  again  and  I  said,  "Sure." 

— Catherine  Spinier 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  ttie  Deaf 
Corrected 

Language  7b 
My  Vacation  Trip  Fun 

Last  June  7th  we  saw  the  circus.  It  was  called 
Fairyland  Circus. 

We  really  worked  hard  to  get  ready  for  our 
trip  to  Oregon.  We  left  August  15th.  I  met  Lore- 
tha  Risingsun  in  Busby.  We  saw  the  Custer  Battle- 
field. We  camped  there.  We  saw  the  little  zoo  in 
Red  Lodge.  Then  we  went  through  the  Beartooth 
Mountains  which  are  10,940  feet  high.  We  camped 
somewhere  near  it.  We  got  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
August  1.  We  stayed  there  for  4  days.  Then  we 
went  on  to  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern.  We  stopped 
at  Butte,  and  I  tried  to  see  Kathy  Humphrey,  but 
I  failed.  We  camped  near  Missoula.  We  sav\' 
Mother  Goose  Land  in  Lolo,  Montana.  We  passed 
through  Idaho.  We  camped  near  Walla  Walla, 
Washington.  We  got  to  Portland,  Oregon,  Au- 
gust 23.  We  stayed  with  Grandma  Burns.  We  saw 
the  Portland  Zoo,  and  then  we  went  with  Uncle 
Ted  and  Aunt  Annie  and  our  cousins  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  camped  there  for  3  days.  Then 
we  went  on  to  Clear  Lake.  We  didn't  catch  any 
fish  so  we  went  back  to  Portland.  We  saw  the 
aquarium  which  we  liked.  We  went  to  see  Uncle 
Stuarts'  family  and  stayed  there.  We  saw 
Beacon  Rock  and  had  a  picnic.  The  next  day  I  got 
back  to  school.  I  thought  that  was  a  wonderful 
trip. 

— Nancy  Burns 

My  Summer  Vacation 

Last  July  I  went  to  my  girlfriend,  Kathy  Hump- 
hrey's house  to  stay  there  for  two  weeks. 

One  week  later  Kathy's  family  took  me  to  Lewis 
and  Clark  Cave.  When  Kathy  and  I  were  going 
into  the  cave,  we  met  some  new  deaf  friends.  We 
saw  120  bats  and  many  beautiful  rocks. 

Then  we  went  to  Virginia  City.  We  visited  old 
historical  places.  We  heard  the  boys  who  played 
like  the  Beatles.  It  was  good.  We  went  to  the 
Virginia  City  Museum.  We  left  for  Nevada  City 
where  we  saw  many  old  things.  We  went  on  to 


Laurel,  Montana  to  see  our  friends,  Sofus  and 
Penny  Christensen.  We  stayed  for  47  hours.  We 
enjoyed  being  with  them.  Later  we  arrived  in 
Butte,  Montana. 

Kathy,  her  mother,  and  I  took  Gloria  Juarez, 
and  Mastue  Skym  and  her  four  children  to  the 
Columbia  Garden.  Gloria,  Kathy,  and  I  went  on 
the  Roller  Coaster.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  rode 
on  it.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  I  enjoyed  it  there. 

One  week  later,  Kathy  and  her  mother  took  me 
bowling.  It  was  the  first  time  I  played.  I  was  not 
a  good  bowler.  My  score  was  61  at  first;  the 
second  game,  it  was  67. 

Two  days  later  I  took  Kathy  to  my  home  by 
bus. 

— Anita  Sides 

My  Summer  Vacation 

Last  August  Anita  Sides  took  me  to  her  house. 

The  next  day  her  brother  Tom  bought  a  new 
tractor  belt  for  the  garden  tractor.  After  Tom 
fixed  it,  Anita  taught  me  how  to  drive.  We  drove 
it  to  the  pasture.    We  rode  on  the  tractor  every 
day. 

Every  morning  Anita  and  I  rode  bicycles  to  the 
Post  Office.  We  came  back,  and  then  rode  in 
Butch's  car  to  town. 

On  Sunday  morning  her  family  took  me  to  St. 
Regis,  Montana.  We  rode  in  a  jeep. 

Later  we  rode  Gene's  motorcycle,  a  Honda-90 
along  the  road.  Anita  gave  me  a  turn  to  drive  the 
motorcycle. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  helped  Judy  make  peanut 
butter  cookies.  Bill  tasted  them,  and  he  thought 
they  were  pretty  good. 

At  night  Anita,  Tom  and  I  went  with  Bill  to  the 
sawmill  to  bring  Gene  home.  We  went  to  the  bus 
depot  to  get  Nancy  and  Tim. 

Later  on  that  night  we  took  lots  of  pictures 
in  the  living  room. 

The  next  morning  I  left  on  the  bus  to  go  home. 

I  really  enjoyed  my  stay  at  Anita's  home.  It 
was  lots  of  fun. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

A  Trip  to  California 

Last  May  I  went  to  California  with  my  aunt  and 
uncle. 

We  went  through  Idaho  and  Nevada  before 
we  arrived  in  California. 

We  met  my  other  uncle  and  aunt  there.  They 
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took  us  to  a  picnic.  We  stayed  for  a  few  days. 

We  went  to  see  another  aunt,  and  stayed  with 
her  for  one  week  in  Lincoln,  California.  I  met 
some  of  my  friends  who  live  in  Montana. 

We  went  to  Sacramento,  Stockton,  and  Fresno, 
California. 

We  saw  palm  trees  and  orchards. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  California. 

— Larry  Smolik 

My  Fun 

August  15th  my  family  went  to  my  cousin's 
house  for  dinner.  My  other  cousin's  family  and 
my  grandparents  were  invited  too.  We  had  a  good 
dinner.  After  a  while  we  went  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
swimming  pool  by  car.  We  had  fun  swimming.  I 
learned  how  to  dive  better  from  the  curb  from 
Aunt  Shirley  McRae.  I  swam  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  we  went  back  to  my  cousin's  and  then 
went  home.  We  got  home  about  midnight,  and  we 
were  all  tired. 

— Judy  Cox 

Language  4 
My  Summer  Vacation 

I  had  a  job  in  the  summer.  I  waxed  the  floor. 
I  drove  the  big  tractor  to  pull  a  6-ton  water  tank 
about  two  miles  back  and  forth,  and  I  changed  oil 
in  many  little  motors.  My  friend  Stan  and  I 
hauled  a  lot  of  gravel  to  town  with  a  truck. 

My  friends  and  I  drove  motorcycles  to  a  park 
with  a  lot  of  hills,  small  paths,  and  trees. 

I  watered  and  mowed  the  lawn  all  summer  too. 

My  friends  and  I  went  to  the  drive-in  movie 
sometimes. 

I  helped  a  friend  work  on  some  motors  to  get 
them  running  better. 

My  friends  and  I  found  a  junk  car,  and  we 
fixed  the  motor.  We  rode  around  on  a  small 
gravel  road.  We  had  fun  with  it. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

My  Vacation 

I  went  camping  in  July.  We  had  lots  of  fun 
fishing  and  scaring  the  fish  away.  We  had  to 
take  Ishy  for  a  walk  every  day  so  she  wouldn't 
become  lazy.  She  will  have  puppies  October  6th 
or  7th. 

My  sisters  and  I  had  lots  of  fun  playing,  work- 
ing, and  planning  for  the  new  house.  Maybe  we 
will  have  it  after  the  well  is  made. 

— Barbara  Duncan 


Summer  Vacation 

I  went  to  the  Gates  of  the  Mountains.  I  had  a 
picnic  there.  There  were  ticks  all  over  the  grass. 
I  showed  my  mother  and  father  the  caves  where 
we  had  the  picnic  with  the  deaf  girls  and  boys.  I 
went  fishing  with  my  mother  and  father.  We  die! 
not  catch  any  fish.  Then  it  rained  so  we  went  home 
We  had  fun. 

I  went  swimming  at  the  golf  club  pool.  I  belong 
to  the  golf  club.  I  feel  good  when  I  swim,  and  it 
is  good  exercise.  I  went  bowling  with  Sherry  and 
her  other  friends  but  I  did  not  win.  Carol  won. 

—Shelly  Black 

My  Summer  Vacation  News 
I  was  happy  to  see  my  friend  Elizabeth.  Wc 
went  to  a  show. 

One  day  I  went  to  a  picnic.  I  saw  two  snakes, 
but  I  wasn't  afraid. 

My  birthday  was  June  19.  I  had  a  party  at  my 
house;  and  I  got  a  sewing  basket  and  some  ma- 
terial. 

In  August  we  moved  into  a  new  trailer.  My  dad 
had  to  dig  a  hole  for  water. 

— Linda  Martin 

For  My  Vacation 

Last  June  my  family  and  I  went  to  Whitehall 
and  we  stayed  four  days  at  my  cousin's  home.  We 
often  went  swimming.  Randy  and  I  carved  a  boat 
out  of  a  log.  Then  we  went  fishing  and  we  caught 
about  1 1  brook  trout  and  3  rainbow  trout.  Some 
times  we  went  to  a  camp  and  hunted  for  a  gopher. 

In  July  we  went  to  Lewistown.  We  stayed  there 
for  four  hours.  Wade  and  I  went  swimming  and 
fishing.  I  caught  3  rainbow  trout,  3  brook  trout 
and  four  suckers. 

— Billy  Dess 

Language  7a 
An  Interesting  Summer 

I  didn't  go  to  my  step  grandfather's  funeral, 
but  my  mother  told  me  about  it  last  July.  My 
step  grandmother  gave  his  clothes  to  me. 

I  heard  that  my  step  cousin,  Ernie  Anderson, 
was  hurt  when  his  friend's  car  hit  a  pickup  truck 
in  Scobey.  His  friend  carried  Ernie  in  his  small 
airplane  to  Billings  and  carried  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. I  went  to  see  him. 

Last  July  10th  my  family  enjoyed  visiting  at 
Yellowstone  Park.  My  family  loved  that  beautiful 
country  and  wild  animals. 

—Bob  GiliUand 
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What  I  Did  This  Summer 

Each  day  I  went  to  Busby  School  because  I 
worked  there.  I  worked  as  a  janitor.  I  scrubbed  the 
bathrooms  in  the  morning  and  cleaned  the  halls. 
At  10  o'clock  all  of  us  stopped  and  had  a  coffee 
break  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  we  went  back  to 
work  in  the  teachers'  rooms  until  12  o'clock.  I 
played  basketball  at  lunch.  From  1  o'clock  to  4:30 
I  polished  the  halls  and  mopped  them.  Then  I 
emptied  the  wastebaskets.  At  last,  from  4:45  to 
5  o'clock,  I  checked  all  the  outside  doors,  halls, 
turned  off  the  lights,  and  shut  the  doors.  Then  I 
went  home. 

— Alvin  Birdhat 

An  Interesting  Trip  I  Took 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trips  I  have  ever 
taken  in  my  life  was  this  summer  at  Regina  and 
Moose  Jaw  in  Sask.,  Canada.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  I  saw  the  whole  city  from  the  inside  of  the 
parliament  which  was  in  Regina.  We  also  camped 
near  Moose  Jaw  where  there  was  a  lake  with  good 
fish  called  pike.  I've  never  tasted  a  pike  in  my 
life  and  it  certainly  was  delicious. 

— Kenneth  Safty 

My  Summer 

Last  summer  I  stayed  at  Mrs.  Gladys  Old 
Mouse's  place.  When  first  I  walked  into  the  house. 
I  saw  many  changes  that  were  better  than  last 
year.  The  house  had  many  kinds  of  colors.  They 
were  very  pretty.  I  really  liked  it  that  way.  Now 
the  house  has  to  be  kept  clean.  Mrs.  Gladys  Old 
Mouse  is  a  very  wonderful  person  and  keeps  her 
own  house  clean. 

— Loretha  Risingsun 
Our  Trip 

This  summer  my  father  rented  a  little  red  and 
white  trailer. 

We  left  from  home  for  our  trip.  We  went  to 
Helena.  We  saw  the  state  capitol  and  museum. 
We  ate  at  the  4-B's  Cafe.  Later  we  went  to  many 
of  the  old  shops.  Next,  we  went  to  Boulder  and 
saw  many  school  buildings. 

We  stayed  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  State  Park 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
Cavern. 

We  went  to  Virginia  City  that  afternoon.  We 
saw  many  old  buildings  and  wagons. 


The  next  morning  we  went  to  Yellowstone  Park 
and  went  to  Norris  Junction  for  camping  two 
nights.  Father  took  the  trailer  to  the  campground. 

We  saw  in  the  park  many  pretty  places  during 
the  two  days. 

We  went  to  Bozeman  last.  We  saw  the  universitv 
there.  ' 

We  had  a  good  time. 

— Lyle  Johnson 

Language  8 

My  Summer 

Last  June  I  baby-sat  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters  for  my  parents.  My  parents  worked  every 
day. 

Last  July  I  went  to  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming 
to  visit  my  girlfriend,  Bette  Wolfe,  who  graduated 
last  May.  I  stayed  with  her  for  one  week  and  a 
half.  Then  I  went  to  Flathead  Lake  for  our  Lu- 
theran camp.  After  this  camp  was  over  I  went 
to  another  camp  with  some  more  friends  for  a  few 
days.  Then  I  went  home  again. 

Last  August  I  worked  as  a  baby  sitter  again,  but 
I  had  two  more  kids  to  watch  until  September  2. 
I  went  to  Kalispell  to  visit  my  friends  there  until 
last  Monday.  After  this  I  went  back  to  school. 

— Karen  Huffman 

My  Summer 

This  summer  I  took  trips  with  my  family  to 
Virginia  City,  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  West 
Yellowstone  and  Yellowstone  Park.  We  went  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  first.  The  rocks  and  sta- 
lagmites were  beautiful.  We  saw  many  bats  in  the 
cave.  I  would  like  to  go  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
Cavern  again.  Also  we  went  to  Virginia  City.  We 
stayed  overnight  at  a  cabin.  I  like  Virginia  City. 
Later  we  went  on  to  West  Yellowstone  and  Yellow- 
stone Park.  They  are  very  interesting.  Last  of  all 
we  went  to  Twin  Bridges  and  Billings.  Then  we 
came  back  home.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  on  our  trip 
this  summer. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 

My  Summer 

Last  June  I  went  to  Red  Lodge.  Last  July  T 
went  on  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  Cody, 
Wyoming. 

Last  August  I  played  football  with  a  few  of  my 
friends.  I  stayed  at  home  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

— Lon  Ulvestad 
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